THE RACE FOR WEALTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH,’ “MAXWELL DREWITT,” &c. 


CHAPTER V. 
ENLIGHTENED. 


There is not much likeness between the words Stibenhede and Stepney, but 
there is less likeness between Stepney as it is and Stibens-heath as it was. 


Meagre enough are the materials out of which we have at the present day to 
draw our mental picture. Gone are the palaces, and the ancient mansions — 
gone the men and women, gone the green fields and the country, and the 
trees and the gardens; whilst concerning Stepney, history is more reticent 
than its wont, more provokingly suggestive, more irritatingly silent. 


“Of great antiquity and of great importance;” says an old chronicler. 
“Stepney was once,” he proceeds, “the residence of kings, the seat of 
parliament, which was held there, and the place where the deans of St. 
Paul’s had their country mansion, some faint remains of which are still to be 
seen. 


These lines were traced in 1770. Even then the glories of Stepney would 
seem to have become a tradition, for the historian never tells us what kings 
lived there, when parliament sat, at what date Stepney was of importance; 
[1] even then the silence of the ages had settled down on the place, and 
though many wealthy and responsible citizens had seats in the village, 
towards which London was already creeping up, still it was sinking in the 
social scale an hundred years ago, sinking slowly and surely. 


And now, Ichabod, — the glory has departed. There is no famous ground 
here— for we know not why or wherefore the place was ever famous; there 
are few good houses in the parish — alas! how small a parish it is now! Over 
the pleasant fields the meanest and poorest streets now conduct to more 
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streets, poor and mean also. 


The vaguest tradition — the most commonplace reality! The few large 
dwellings that remain fail to carry us back to any time when either the great 
or noble lived and suffered. We connect no tragedy with the spot; save that 
it is said Lady Rachel Russell retired here to indulge her grief, there is no 
pathetic interest connected with the place. 


Here, as elsewhere, tears have fallen, —hearts been broken, but man has 
kept no record of his fellow’s grief; and for this reason man finds no interest 
in loitering here. He sees God’s creatures struggling for bread, labouring in 
the sweat of their brows for money which is oftentimes sorely needed. He 
walks among the sternest realities of existence as he paces those narrow 
streets. The curse is made visible in a neighbourhood where vice, and 
poverty, and sickness, and sorrow jostle each other along the pavements. 
There is no best here now, unless, indeed, it be the shops filled with 
wonderful finery and elaborate jewellery in the Commercial Road. Where 
do these shops find customers? Where — this is an age in which if people 
go hungry they must be clothed — in which — . I must stop at this point 
and turn back to the beginning, to the Stepney, Lawrence Barbour saw 
when he went to visit Mr. Sondes on the day following that on which we 
first made his acquaintance, walking due east through London. 


The part of the parish in which Mr. Sondes lived a lonely and desolate life 
was not on Stepney Green, or in Stepney Square, or Church Row, or 
anywhere near the church, round which there still lingers a certain though 
by no means an exciting interest. 


In a street ballad, which was within the last few years popular in inverse 
proportion to its merits, the author takes occasion to mention that his 
heroine was not born in Westminster, but on the other side of the water. I 
quote this statement in order to escape the plagiarism — for there is a 
certain similarity in the position. Mr. Sondes’ house was not on the north 
side of the Commercial Road, but on the other. He did not reside anywhere 
near St. Dunstan’s, but at the end of Stepney Causeway, close to the 
Blackwall Railway, and within a very trifling distance of Ratcliff Highway. 
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The house he lived in stands six doors south of the railway, on the east side 
of the street, if my memory serves me correctly; and any reader who is 
curiously inclined and not particular can see the old residence, and get a bed 
in it at a moderate — too moderate charge; for the grand old mansion is 
now a common lodging-house, and up the staircases and along the passages 
tramp John, Tom, and Harry — free of the premises at so much a night. 


Hamlet made some original observations on the uses to which the greatest 
among men may be turned; who would not think of Hamlet in those old- 
world houses, from whence the glory has departed, and the former 
inhabitants also? What will your great country mansion be transformed 
into, twenty years hence, Sir John? Possibly, if it be good enough, into an 
asylum for idiots! Where youth and beauty, where rank and wealth have 
assembled, there will be long dining tables surrounded by jabbering 
imbeciles. What would you? The world goes round, and the houses go with 
it. 


They are here today, tenanted by the great and noble, by the wealthy and 
decorous; and they turn up tomorrow, filled with the halt, the blind, the 
mad, the bad, the very sweepings of the streets. 


Or else their place, like the place of their olden inhabitants, knows them no 
more; and this — like an ancient grave disturbed to make way for the 
remains of a new-comer — is, to my thinking, saddest of all. 


In a book written not very long ago, I once described a house with every 
room in which I was familiar — a house I loved; the house where Alan 
Ruthven lived and Hugh Elyot died. When those volumes were written, the 
old place was still standing, the old rooms were as large and bright and 
sunshiny as ever; the chestnuts budded in the spring, and stood stately with 
flower and foliage over the water; from the upper windows a view was to be 
had across the Marshes to Epping Forest. In all save its name, Marsh Hall, 
was a reality; and now — well, now there is a street through the mansion 
where those we know so well lived and suffered; the gable end of Alan 
Ruthven’ s factory still remained a few weeks ago, but even that is now, no 
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doubt, level with the ground; the chestnuts are cut down; the garden is 
covered with houses and bricks, rubbish and mortar; the pond is drained; 
the conservatory gone, and there is nothing — nothing left to indicate 
where the house stood, where the men and the women whose story I told, 
lived out the most important years of their lives. 


So the world turns round. How, before those pages are finished, will it be 
with another house, — with the old-fashioned mansion in which Olivine 
Sondes had spent all the years of her young existence? 


The residence is in Stepney Causeway still; it is the same house; contains 
precisely the same rooms as it did on the afternoon when Lawrence Barbour 
set out from Distaff Yard to find it. 


“Keep straight along Narrow Street and over the bridges, and then ask,” 
was Mr. Perkins’s parting advice; which advice Lawrence following, he soon 
reached Stepney Causeway, which was a much more select neighbourhood 
in those days than it is at present. 


Well-to-do people lived there then; men who have since prospered 
exceedingly were born in this street, which still, spite of time’s changes, 
looks grimly respectable, with its solid houses, with its old-fashioned 
doorways. 


It was always dingy, however — dingy, I mean, within the memory of 
people living now. What it may have been at a remoter period we need 
scarcely pause to inquire. There was a park once, at the rear of the very 
house in which Mr. Sondes resided; fifty years ago the place was a suburb; it 
is now London. Caroline Street and Dorset Street! have quite recently 
sprung up over the ground that was formerly paddock and garden. Over the 
grass-plat on which Mr. Sondes’ library windows looked out are built poor 
little brick tenements; there is no garden at this present time; only, alas! the 
place where a garden has been. 


When Lawrence Barbour, however, having passed through that street 
where, on the south side, every second building is a tavern, with “fine view 
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of the river,” painted red upon blue, blue upon red, green upon black, and 
crossed the “bridges,” and made his way to the side of the Regent’s Canal 
Dock into the Commercial Road, and thence, after about a mile’s more 
walking, found himself at last in Stepney Causeway, — there was an odour 
of aldermanic gentility still hanging about the place; it was quiet, but 
respectable; it was dull, but not vulgar. The feet that have since profanely 
trodden those staircases were then roaming in far different scenes. Have 
patience! we are standing, at least in spirit, with Lawrence Barbour on the 
door-step of that house which was once tenanted by Alderman Shakespeare. 
The door stands hospitably open at this present moment, but in the days I 
speak of things were differently managed, and after the young man had 
knocked, he was admitted into the house by an old woman, who ushered 
him into the back room on the ground floor, which was called by courtesy 
Mr. Sondes’ study. 


Nor, although “study” is a large word wherewith to designate the sanctum 
of a business man, was the name altogether inappropriate? 


In that room Mr. Sondes both read hard and studied hard. The walls were 
lined with book-shelves up to the very ceiling, and the book-shelves were 
filled with the works of the best authors of former days. 


For modern literature Mr. Sondes cared little. Like many men who have 
from any cause been thrown off the main lines of life to some of its tranquil 
sidings, he sought his friends in the past rather than in the present; in 
memory, and the writings of the immortal dead, rather than amongst living 
men and living thinkers. Excepting books connected with the profession in 
which he was most interested, Mr. Sondes bought nothing new; but all the 
most expensive and most recent works on chemistry he purchased with 
avidity; purchased, and read, and mastered, and turned in due time to good 
purpose for his own benefit. 


Book-shelves in the deep recesses on both sides the old-fashioned fire-place; 
book-shelves covering the panelled woodwork dividing his study from the 
dining-room; book-shelves on the south wall behind the door, and 
bookshelves to right and left of the large window which looked out in those 
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days on a pleasant garden well stocked with fruit-trees. Beyond the field 
was a paddock, now covered by Dorset Street. 


Drawn up to the window was a library table, on which were piled books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and mechanical drawings; between the table and 
the fire was placed an easy, very easy chair, occupied by Mr. Sondes, who 
rose, however, when Lawrence entered, and greeted him with a cordiality 
that offered a striking contrast to his manner on the preceding evening. 


Mr. Perkins had sent a letter over by Lawrence, and this letter Mr. Sondes 
proceeded to read, bidding his visitor find a seat for himself the while. 


When Mr. Sondes had read every word of the epistle slowly over, he laid it 
down upon the table, and then began to interrogate Lawrence. 


“How did he like London — did he mean to stick to business — to put his 
heart into it, in fact — did he want to make a fortune, or to grub on all his 
life — as— -as — Mr. Perkins has done, in fact,” finished Mr. Sondes, 
staring at Lawrence all the time as a person might look through a window. 


“I want to make my fortune,” answered the youth; “a man can grub on 
anywhere, but it is not everywhere he can push his way in the world.” 


“And how do you mean to push your way in the world? ” asked Mr. Sondes, 
which rather difficult question Lawrence replied to by saying, “that he did 
not know — he had come to London to learn.” 


“And do you want to be taught — are you wishing to receive instruction?” 
demanded the other. 


For a moment Lawrence hesitated; he wanted to understand what it was 
that Mr. Sondes was driving at before going too far in his replies, but after 
that moment’s thought, he said earnestly: — 


“Mr. Sondes, it was not to earn a mere living I resolved to come to London; 
I could have got that as a curate — as an ensign — without, as my father 
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puts it, losing caste. I may speak plainly to you, I hope, without giving 
offence,” and Lawrence paused while Mr. Sondes, leaning back in his seat 
with his legs stretched out to their full length, his elbows resting on the 
arms of his chair, and the tips of his fingers touching each other, nodded 
assent, and added, “Go on — say all you have to say — as though I had 
nothing to do with you — as though you were likely never to have anything 
to do with me.” 


“I cannot do that,” answered Lawrence; “it is precisely because you have to 
do with me and I with you that I venture to say what I certainly should not 
think of intruding upon any other person. I am going to work for you, and 
you wish to find out whether I am likely to work to any purpose.” 


“Put it that way, if you like,” said Mr. Sondes; “say it will be for our mutual 
interest to understand each other perfectly, and go on. You could have been 
an ensign or a curate, and gained your living in either the church or the 
army, but you selected business because — I wait to hear the reasons for 
your preference.” 


“Because I saw that business gives not merely a living, but wealth; and that 
wealth is power.” 


“Where did you see business give wealth, and wealth power?” inquired Mr. 
Sondes; and, simple though the question may sound, Lawrence found 
himself puzzled to answer it. 


Like all young people, he had worked out a general theory from a particular 
case, and even while he felt perfectly satisfied of the truth and accuracy of 
his own conclusions, he yet, sitting opposite to that cool, cold, clearheaded 
individual, felt it difficult to give any reason which might seem sufficient to 
Mr. Sondes for the faith he held. 


For the first time his answer drifted away from the question; for the first 
time he replied to one question with another. 


“Does not England owe all her prosperity and greatness to commerce?” he 
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asked; “and is not it an acknowledged fact that wealth is power?” 


“Does not the honeycomb owe all it contains to the industry of that useful 
insect the bee, and is it not an acknowledged fact that honey is sweet?” 
retorted Mr. Sondes. “Let us go back to the point whence we started. We 
were talking about yourself, not about England; you said you had seen 
business give wealth, and wealth power, and I asked you where.” 


“Well, I saw it at Mallingford,” answered Lawrence, desperately; “I saw a 
vulgar, illiterate snob buy the place where we had lived for centuries, and 
then I saw that snob sell Mallingford End to a worse snob; and I saw the 
whole county-side bow down and worship Mammon, the rector’s wife 
toadying to the first great man’s wife, and the curate bustling up to dinner 
at Mr. Alwyn’s, as though he were going to heaven.” 


“I can quite believe it,” said Mr. Sondes; “but what then? ” 


“Why then, Mr. Nott and Mr. Alwyn both made their money in trade, and 
money enabled them to buy Mallingford End.” 


“Well? ” persisted Mr. Sondes. 


“Well,” repeated Lawrence, a little nettled, “does not that prove the truth of 
what I said?” 


“Not in the least,” answered the other calmly; “you saw the men who had 
won great prizes in the lottery of commerce; the men who have gained only 
blanks you have still to behold; as well might you select a bishop or 
archbishop as a type of ordinary church success, and say I will enter the 
church because in it men are rich and powerful.” 


“If success in the church were dependent solely on merit, I should not 
perhaps be wrong in doing as you suggest,” answered Lawrence, who, 
seeing the weak point in Mr. Sondes’ armour, was not slow in taking 
advantage of it. “Business is the one occupation in which a man may rise, no 


thanks to anybody but himself.” 


“Is it? ” returned Mr. Sondes. “I am afraid, if you exhaust the matter, you 
will find that even in business kissing goes a good deal by favour. You will 
see, if you look about you, that a millionaire is almost as rare as a bishop.” 


“But wherever one goes in England men are to be met with who have made 
large fortunes in trade.” 


“Yes,” was the reply; “and every time you walk through the London streets 
you will meet scores of men who have failed to make fortunes in trade. Take 
all the small houses even in a neighbourhood like this. Take the miles of 
humble dwellings — take the hundreds of thousands of men living in those 
houses who are making off life hardly and with anxious difficulty. If success 
were an easy thing to compass, if wealth were a mere matter of hard work 
and industry, all our business people would be merchant princes.” 


“But many have not the money; and ” 


“And ‘what one person has done another may do,’ you were going to say,” 
finished Mr. Sondes, as Lawrence stopped short. “True; but then the 
chances are ten thousand to one against that other. Probably there are few 
who have not started in life with precisely the same views and expectations 
as yourself. It is so easy to dream castles — it is so hard to build them. 
People get so weary as the years go by, bringing nothing in their wake but 
failure or moderate success. So many qualities are necessary to ensure even 
comparative wealth — so many circumstances may arise to impede a man’s 
course. He may have relations dependent on him — he may have a wife who 
drags him down — he may lose his health — he may have a swarm of sickly 
children — . he may make enemies — he may have too many friends — he 
may find the business pace too fast for his powers, the race too long for his 
strength.” 


“Is there any use, then, in trying at all? ” asked Lawrence, almost fiercely. 


“Yes,” was the answer. “There is use, at any rate, in your trying, for you are 
young, well bred, strong, determined, hopeful, unencumbered. If to these 
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advantages you are willing to add knowledge, you may be hereafter a rich 
man, though I do not say so rich a man as Mr. Alwyn. He did not make his 
money over honestly, and I presume you have no ambition to become a 
respectable rogue. By-the-bye,” added Mr. Sondes, “you know of course the 
nature of the business in which we are engaged at Limehouse. Talking of 
honesty reminded me of our own trade, which many people might not 
consider exactly the proper thing. We are adulterators: does that word 
shock you? ” 


“T have not an idea what you mean by it,” answered Lawrence. 


“You have heard of food being adulterated. Well, we supply the articles for 
adulteration to order: that is, suppose a grocer wants a lot of chicory, he 
comes to us, and we grind it for him; or he requires a quantity of imitation 
pepper-corns to grind with the genuine article,— we supply him. Or, it may 
be, he prefers to sell Bermuda arrowroot at considerably under cost price; in 
that case he has to apply to us for arrowroot made from potatoes. It is the 
rage for cheapness that induces a trade like ours: people would rather pay 
twopence for an inferior article than threepence for genuine goods. 
Quantity, not quality, is what they look for. The consequence of which is, 
that grocers must adulterate, and the grocers must be able to procure the 
wherewithal to adulterate from a firm like ours, where every ingredient 
used is perfectly pure of its kind and harmless. We supply them precisely as 
the chicory importers supply us, each selling a genuine article of its kind. It 
is a snug trade, but at the same time some people might object to it; for 
which reason it is only fair you should know the nature of the business into 
which you are entering.” 


“But what has all that to do with chemistry?” asked Lawrence, whose face 
had clouded considerably while Mr. Sondes was speaking. 


“Everything: it takes a first-rate chemist, I can tell you, to be a good 
adulterator; and Mr. Perkins is a first-rate chemist; so thorough a one that I 
often think it is a pity he should be wasting his talents in a little poking hole 
like Distaff Yard. Had he married differently, and that we had come across 
each other sooner, I believe he might have made a fortune, — but that 
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woman! There is a saying amongst our London poor that a man must ask 
his wife’s leave to get rich. Remember the proverb, for it is a true one. Don’t 
go and marry a woman who will keep you down in the mud all your life. We 
dine at five. Olivine is somewhere about the house; you might go and ask 
her to show you her pets, whilst I finish my letters. Do not let what I have 
said discourage you. The world, full as it is, can always make room for a 
pushing, energetic, clever man.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
OLIVINE. 


Mr. Sondes watched Lawrence out of the room with very much the same 
kind of expression as that a man might wear who looked after a horse he 
had some idea of buying. Then he drew up his chair to the table and 
commenced writing, while Lawrence proceeded to the next apartment, 


where Mr. Sondes had said he should probably find Olivine. 


She was not there, however; but the old woman who had admitted him, and 
who was now engaged in laying the cloth for dinner, took him upstairs, 
where, in the drawing-room, they discovered Olivine, nestled into the 
window-seat, looking out at Stepney Causeway. 


“Your uncle promised that you would show me your pets,” said the young 
man, by way of introduction. 


“Do you care about pets?” asked Miss Olivine, lifting her eyes to his, and 
reading him as children do. 


“Yes, very much: I left a dog at home that I was as fond of as you are of your 
doves,” he answered; but Olivine shook her head in dissent. 


“T could not leave them behind me,” she said; and of course that settled the 
matter. 


“What was your dog’s name?” Olivine asked, after a pause. 
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“Gelert. I called him after poor Gelert who was killed by his master. You 
remember that story, don’t you? ” 


No; Olivine had never heard anything about Gelert, and instantly became 
clamorous for information. 


“Tell me about him; please do— please— please!” and the little hands were 
clasped together, and the sweet face upturned to his with such an 
earnestness of entreaty that Lawrence could not choose but stoop and kiss 
her. 


“Show me your pets,” he said, “and then I will tell you all about Gelert; ” to 
which bargain Olivine agreed by taking his hand in hers, and conducting 
him into the withdrawing-room, so called, but which was really rather an 
ante-chamber, where, in an immense cage, Poll was engaged in the 
somewhat monotonous, but apparently congenial, occupation of swinging. 


At sight of Lawrence the wretch paused in his amusement, and commenced 
shrieking out at the top of his hoarse voice — 


“Who are you? — who are you?” and then he went off into a series of 
whispers and murmurs, which Lawrence had no great difficulty in 
conjecturing to be curses. 


The creature had been taught to swear in whispers, and although those 
whispers were almost inaudible, the effect was ludicrous beyond all 
expression. 


“Poll, Poll — pretty, pretty Poll,” cried out Olivine; whereupon Poll turned 
up one eye towards her, and, immediately becoming enthusiastic, screamed 
out, “O, Oily, Olivine,” which last word seemed to Lawrence so perfect an 
imitation of Miss Ada Perkins that he began laughing. 


This drew the parrot’s attention back to him, and the bird thereupon grew 
furious. It flapped its wings, it flew up against the bars of its cage, it hopped 
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from perch to perch, still shrieking out, “Who are you? who are you? who 
the ” At which point it invariably became inaudible, greatly to the 
advantage of society in general and of his young mistress in particular. 





“He is very funny, is not he? ” said Olivine; “but I do not love him like the 
doves; they are so soft and so beautiful, and they laid an egg last summer.” 


This ornithological eccentricity seemed to have given Olivine such intense 
satisfaction, that Lawrence could only hope the performance might be 
repeated on some future occasion. 


“It is getting too dark to see the rabbits,” she went on. “You must come 
some morning, if you want to go out to them; and now I have nothing more, 
only the cats, and I don’t know where they are, except Flossy. 


F lossy has a green eye, and a blue one; is not it odd? ” 


She had the cat under her arm as she said this, and was ascending the stairs 
leading from the door opening into the garden to the hall. 


With her disengaged hand, however, she suddenly arrested Lawrence’s 
attention, and caused him to glance across the hall, in the very middle of 
which a tabby cat was standing on her hind legs, motionless. 


“She does that fifty times a day, for beef,” Olivine said. “Uncle does laugh so 
at her. I taught her to beg, and now whenever she meets me she goes up 
just as you see her. She would stand like that for ever so long if I told her. 
Wouldn't you, oh! you dear, dear old pussens” — and the child made a dive 
at the tabby, and securing her, carried both cats up to the drawing-room, 
where in the twilight she sat down on the floor at Lawrence’s feet, and bade 
him tell her about Gelert. 


In the dusk he told her that story; with the reflection from the street-lamps 
making strange lights on the walls, with the blaze from the fire illuminating 
the child’s face. Lawrence repeated to her the legend of that faithful hound; 
but when he came to the end he wished he had not done so. 
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Down her cheeks came the tears pouring like hail; through her fingers he 
could see little pools of wet making their way; he could perceive how the 
slight frame was shaken with sobs — how fully the excitable child entered 
into the misery of the narrative and believed in it. 


She forgot her cats, she forgot herself, she forgot Lawrence — forgot 
everything save “Poor Gelert, po-o-or — por-oor Gelert,” as she tried to 


Say. 


Then he tried to comfort her. Did the memory of that scene never recur to 
him in the after days, I wonder? He raised her from the floor, and drew her 
to him and kissed —he who had never owned a little sister— the bitter 
tears away. 


“Olivine, my dear,” he said; but the grief only grew more pathetic, and she 
buried her head in his breast, and cried there to her heart's content — cried 
till his shirt was limp with moisture — cried till she was tired, poor child, 
poor Olivine! 


Then, half in jest, half in forgetfulness, Lawrence began singing to her — 
making believe he was hushing her to sleep — and in a moment the child 
was still. 


Softly the song rose and fell — softly the young man hummed the old 
familiar air that had come to his memory. Scarcely articulating the words, 
he went through verse after verse, looking into the fire the while, and 
thinking of anything rather than of the child on his knee— of the place he 
was in. Softly, oh! softly the song rose and fell and then died away; and 
when it did so, Olivine dropped out of his arms, and, seizing his hands, 
kissed and fondled them in a sort of rapture. 


“More, more,” she said, “sing more; ” and she sat at his feet, like one in a 
dream, while he ran through his little stock of songs to pleasure her. 


Was it pleasure, though? was it pure pleasure for the little creature to sit 
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with her lovely eyes filled full of tears, hanging on every note of the music 
as if it were her native tongue she heard spoken after years of silence? 


This was what the lonely desolate life had done. This was what the system 
of education had effected. Under other auspices, influenced by other 
circumstances, the child might have been as thoughtless and as gay as 
children — thank God — usually are; but, as it chanced, the delicately 
attuned harp was strung up to its highest pitch, and Olivine could bear no 
excitement of any kind without the tears starting into her eyes, without her 
heart being torn and agitated. 


For an organisation like this, what was the future likely to hold in store for 
her? What? Ah! Lawrence Barbour could not even in fancy, picture the end 
to that story as he sat looking in the fire. 


Before he had exhausted his string of ballads, Mr. Sondes came upon the 
pair. Perhaps music was not exactly an accomplishment for which he had 
given his new acquaintance credit; perhaps the song awoke olden memories 
in his heart, for he stood in the doorway listening, — stood in the outer 
darkness, looking into the room where the firelight was flickering about the 
antique furniture and casting strange shadows across the portraits and 
pictures hanging upon the walls. 


Never a human being had a softer, sweeter, more pathetic voice than 
Lawrence Barbour. People think a lovely voice goes invariably with a tender 
nature, and are surprised and incredulous when they hear of cold selfish 
men, and hard calculating women, being able to sing like the angels and 
archangels in heaven; but I hold, and have ever held, that the great gift of 
music has nothing to do with the heart, and that some of the most 
passionate and devoted beings who ever dwelt on earth have remained, so 
far as that power of expression goes, dumb, and passed into the next world 
mutely and in silence. 


But, as I have just said, most people are of a different opinion, and Mr. 
Sondes, being of the majority, decided that Lawrence Barbour must be 
possessed of every Christian grace and cardinal virtue. 
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“It is very kind of you,” he said at last, crossing the room and laying his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, “very kind indeed of you to amuse my 
little girl. I have often thought of having her taught music, but I doubt 
whether it would be good for her.” 


Lawrence did not answer. Standing up and looking at the firelight playing 
over the walls, he was thinking that, if Olivine had possessed any musical 
talent, her uncle could not have hindered her learning. For himself he could 
never remember the time when he had not sung. So soon as he could stand 
beside the piano, he had been wont to pick out airs for himself among the 
black and white keys; he had chanted forth all sorts of old melodies in the 
great rooms at Mallingford End; he had made the long corridors ring with 
the shrill treble of his childish voice; he had gone about singing under the 
shadow of the oaks and the elms; and when he ceased to be a child his gift 
only changed in character, and settled down into the sweetest tenor 
conceivable. 


To such an one “teaching” seemed absurd. If the child were to sing, she 
would sing; if she were not to sing, no art could make her other than mere 
machine. She could appreciate music; she had given him proof of that; but 
appreciation is so far removed from talent, that as a rule talent cannot 
appreciate any talent but its own. Talent can criticise; it requires quite 
another kind of genius to appreciate. 


Dimly Lawrence Barbour was groping after this truth as he stood leaning 
against the chimney-piece, looking at the old-fashioned cabinets, at the 
carved oaken chairs. 


“T should like to learn, uncle;” it was Olivine who spoke, rubbing her head 
against Mr. Sondes’ hand the while, after the fashion of a pet kitten. 


“Then you shall, my darling.” 


And straightway Olivine clapped her hands with delight, while Lawrence 
looked on wonderingly. 
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She was such a shy child, and yet so demonstrative — so quiet, and yet so 
enthusiastic — so patient, and yet so eager. Many a long year passed before 
he understood that phase of womankind, and when light dawned upon him 
it was too late. Yet, no; for it is never too late on this side eternity to see 
truth. 


Shortly afterwards dinner was announced. Olivine, young though she was, 
sat at table with them. An only child has many advantages, or many 
drawbacks — whichever way you please to take it; and being constantly 
with grown-up people was one of those drawbacks to Olivine. Never a 
matron of fifty conducted herself with more solemn propriety than Olivine 
at table. The eternal fitness of things, more especially of the things on a 
dinner-table, seemed early to have taken hold of her young imagination, and 
to have invested her manners with a certain dignity wonderful to behold. 


Mr. Sondes was a stickler for etiquette. Lawrence could perceive that fact at 
a glance. 


He insisted upon his servant waiting at table. Due East, and living all alone, 
he yet dined with as much ceremonial as any resident in Belgravia. When 
Mr. Barbour senior lost Mallingford, he lost his pride in externals also; and 
the meals at Clay Farm were oftentimes no better served than those in the 
most petty tradesman’s house in Mallingford. 


Like all those who feel that a fall in fortune has involved also a fall in 
station, Lawrence was keenly sensitive to matters of this kind, and the fact 
of everything in Mr. Sondes’ establishment being done decently and in 
order increased his liking for that gentleman amazingly. 


And this liking was reciprocal. The more Mr. Sondes saw of the youth the 
more his heart inclined towards him. A gentleman by birth, yet above the 
prejudices of his order; brought up in idleness, yet willing to put his 
shoulder to the wheel and work, as though it had been his portion all his 
life; independent, yet not impatient of advice; resolute, yet sensible enough 
to stand and hear what older people had to say; capable of forming and 
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maintaining an opinion, yet thankful to hear the opinions of others; 
possessed of great talents, yet neither vain nor proud of them: surely these 
were just the qualities to attract the attention and arouse the interest of a 
man like Mr. Sondes, who had travelled almost the same path as Lawrence 
was now pursuing, with the same ardour, with the same hopes, years before; 
years and years before. 


He said to himself, “Here is a lad, with about every element of success in 
him; a lad who, properly looked after, will become a great man some day;” 
and he conceived a liking for the youth straightway. 


To a certain extent Mr. Sondes judged correctly; for Lawrence was pretty 
nearly certain to gain a prize in the business lottery his new friend had 
spoken of. 


And yet, with all this strength, there was much weakness. Amongst the 
seed-corn tares were mingled; and unhappily it is never till the grain 
springs that man can tell what the field of any other man’s life is going to 
bring forth. 


Since writing the above, I find mention made of a parliament hold by 
Edward I. at Stepney, in the year 1292. 


(To be continued). 


Once a Week, Jan. 20, 1866. ] 


